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contrary to it. These, it may be added, are the only ultimate forces; for as matter i 
apart from its mass, may be considered as a point, any two material bodies must either 
separate from, or approach to, one another in the straight line lying between them ; and 
the motion of separation is due to repulsion, the motion of approximation to attraction. 
Matter, then, is constituted by the two opposite forces of repulsion and attraction. 
There is, however, an important distinction between the mode of operation of these 
forces. Repulsion acts only by physical contact, attraction only at a distance : (1) Physic- 
al contact must be carefully distinguished from mathematical contact. The latter is 
presupposed in the former, but the one cannot be identified with the other. Contact, in 
the mathematical sense, is simply the limit between any two parts of space, a limit which 
is not contained.in either of the parts. Two straight lines cannot in themselves be in 
contact with each other ; but, if they cut each other, they meet in a point which consti- 
tutes the common limit between them. So a line is the limit between two surfaces, and 
a surface the limit between two solids. Physical contact, on the other hand, is the 
mutual action of two repulsive forces in the common limit of two material bodies, or the 
reciprocal action constituting impenetrability. Attraction never acts by physical con- 
tact, but is always actio in distam, or action through empty space. For, as has been 
shown, a force of attraction is essential to the determination of any given material body 
as to intensive quantity, and this force must act independently of the physical contact 
of bodies — i. «., through empty space. To the conception of attraction, as action at a 
distance, it is commonly objected that matter cannot act where it is not. How, it may 
be asked, can the earth immediately attract the moon, which is thousands of miles dis- 
tant from it ? To this Kant replies that matter cannot act where it is, on any hypothe- 
sis we may adopt, since each part of it is necessarily outside of every other. Even 
if the earth and the moon were in physical contact, their point of contact would lie in 
the limit between the two parts touching each other, and therefore each part, to act on 
the other, must act where it is not. The objection, therefore, comes to this, that one 
body can only act on another when each repels the other. But this makes attraction 
absolutely dependent on repulsion, if it does not abolish attraction altogether — a sup- 
position for which there is no ground whatever. Attraction and repulsion are com- 
pletely independent of one another, and are alike necessary to the constitution of a 
material bodv. 
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SELECTION BY W. E. CHANNING. 

He took it in his [hand], which was well-formed, thin, and ascetic ; its 
clasp, rarely given, was possessive, not alone of another, but of himself; 
now it closed around Beth's, until she felt hers unbreakably bound. — 
Bethesda by Barbara Elbon. 

What is more charming than a glimpse of a scene familiar to us, 
through a stranger's discerning eyes? Don't we all enjoy a painting 
better of something we know i — Ibid. 

They [politicians] crystallize theories into actions, and show the result 
in a state. — Ibid. 
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He had a persuasive quality that relied little on words, but made one 
feel, insensibly as it were, that what he wished was easiest and best. — 
Ibid. 

The future was his thought, and there was all the difference between 
him and Bethesda that lies between activity and passivity. She was per- 
versive in her readiness to be worked upon, unconscious though it were. 
—lUd. 

A luminous night's rest, when she never fell so soundly asleep but that 
she was conscious of an unusual brightness in her mind. — lUd. 

That inimitable French faculty of seizing the very arrow-head of thought, 
to which the language lends itself in an unequaled manner. — Ihid. 

He considered that character, which allows its whole self to be seen by 
any one who cares to look, as a boorish, ungraceful, and almost immoral 
one. Garments are as necessary to the soul as to the body in civilized 
society. — Ibid. 

He was a man of remarkable personal magnetism, and a woman of as 
positive a nature as Bethesda's, and one who possessed no little personal 
electricity herself, naturally sprang away from the attraction to which she 
had half unwillingly and half unconsciously yielded. — Ihid. 
" Ah, the little more, and how much is it ? 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! " 

Browning [Motto of Chapter.] — Ibid. 

"There are some things one may know," he said, catching her eyes 
with a steady grasp of his own. — Ibid. 

She, whose sensitiveness felt like a mirror the blurring of a too-close 
breath. — Ibid. 

The small-brained, exquisitely dressed woman actually smothered a 
sigh, — Ihid. 

The vividness of new life on every leaf — the blue skies lifted themselves 
and intensified more and more like the beloved Italy. — Ibid. 

The meadows and the hill-sides were glittering with fire-flies, as if the 
overheated earth were sending up slow sparks of fire ; the glow-worms 
burnt their green lamps in the grass, and in the sky there was heat-light- 
ning like involuntary thought. Sometimes it was eerie moonlight, such 
as pure elves might find amid the ice-caverns of the glaciers ; again, it lit 
the clouds with the flaming of a wild hope ; again, it was the bright am- 
ber of assurance, or the rich purple of suffering made into joy ; and at 
times it seemed to the entranced girl like a vision of heaven itself. [A 
late spring evening near Florence.] — Ibid. 
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The girl was exceedingly innocent — not through ignorance, but daunt- 
less faith in those she once liked. — Ibid. 

" Every spendthrift to passion is debtor to thought." Owen Meredith 
[Motto to Chapter.] — Ibid. 

The light irradiated her face and brought out the glory of her hair ; 
her eyes gazed at the dazzling splendor unblenchingly, for she felt a joy 
that made her strong to bear any radiance. Her soul seemed to expand 
with a twofold life and leaped within her. She felt an intense desire to 
spring forward, and delay the sun in its setting, just that time might let 
her drink deeply of the happiness this hour held. — Ibid. 

That fine analysis of human nature which makes the French mind, like 
the Greek, stand alone. — Ibid. 

I have been pinning my mind so assiduously to its work to-day that it 
is full of holes, and ideas would go through as if it were a sieve. — Ibid. 

You analyze and idealize man as I analyze and idealise institutions. 
We appreciate the same characteristics ; we admire the same qualities. 
But you are a woman, and I am a man ; we shall necessarily see different 
sides of life ; we shall have diflEerent experiences. I could give you sug- 
gestions with perhaps some virile force, and you lend them form, and 
body, and grace. — Ibid. 

There is a vigor of purpose, a vivid comprehension of the difference 
one soul can make that infuses youth with a grandeur all its own. Each 
soul is the possible pivot on which the world may turn, and youth feels 
this with an intensity that makes promises seem deeds and tendencies 
fulfillment. — Ibid. 

She felt as if her mind had an immensity as large as the deep-blue 
heavens, and with as many points of palpitating white light. They might 
be worlds or they might be unknown fires. The universe was filled with 
the glad exultation now thrilling through her. — Ibid. 

She had yet to learn that abstract right is above any conscience, and it 
we must obey. Principle was not developed in her. The instincts of 
her nature were true and noble, but the quivering needle of a compass is 
not more unsteady in comparison to the polar star than conscience in 
comparison with principle. — Ibid. 

Days passed, June came, and brooded with a delicious sweetness over 
land and sea, over flow rs of the earth and flowers of the mind. Nature 
unclosed and let the warm sunbeams steal into the furl of every leaf ; 
white lilacs bloomed ; roses smoothed their creased young petals, and ex- 
panded their delicate filaments in rich development. Everything, in fact. 
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was redolent of life, and shook into the air new vitality, and beauty, and 
strength. — Ihid. 

He looked up with the dreaminess of his tone in his dark eyes and met 
hers. They reminded him of some shadowed cove, where the limpid 
water lay deep and still, only the tide throbbing far beneath the glitter- 
ing surface. — Ihid. 

Birds sang exultingly ; trees and flowers gleamed in the growing light ; 
a damp breeze blew over the forest and refreshed his hot brain. He 
longed to be away, amid the everlastingnesses of Nature. . . . For hours 
he wandered through the morning glades, with Nature smiling in his face, 
and the birds caroling overhead. His electric susceptibility decreased 
here, where all was the same as for years and years. A forest could not 
be made or destroyed in a day, am hour, an instant. — Ihid. 
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